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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SIR ROBERT 
COTTON, BART. 


Among the worthies of England, the collector 
of the Cottonian Library will always hold a dis- 
pgeaed position. Fuller, of course, places him 
ia his gallery, and says, “ Sir Robert Cotton, 
Knight and Baronet, son to John Cotton, Esquire, 
was born at Cunnington, in this county, discended 
by the Bruces from the bloud Royall of Scotland.” 
Bat herein is an error ; and the inscription on Sir 
Robert's monument in Conington Church, cor- 
rectly gives the antiquary’s birth-place as Den- 
too—“ Natus xxij Janvarii, mptxx. Dentoniz.” 
(The inscription will be found in Le Neve’s Monu- 
menta Anglicana, 1650 to 1679, ed. 1718, p. 92, 
aad in Wotton’s English Baronetage.) On refer- 
ence to the Denton Register, I find Sir Robert's 
birth duly recorded ; and, as no published note 
(I believe) has ever been made of this, I may here 
copy the brief document : — 

“AY Dni. 1571. Mr Robert Cotton was borne y* xxij 
@ January and baptized y® xxvi of y* same.” d 

This register is at the foot of the page, and is 
Mitested by the names of “ William Garfit, Rect., 
€ Ro. Clarke & Willia Swift,” with the mono- 
— of the lasttwo. With reference to the date 

7? in the Register, and 1570 on the monument, 
We may reconcile the apparent discrepancy by 
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remembering that the civil year did not begin till 
March 21. Sir Robert Cotton’s birth at Denton 


| is the more noticeable, since (as appears from a 


careful search) he was the only one of that family 
whose name occurs in the parish register. The 
causes that led to Denton being his birth-place 
are stated in Collins’ Baronetage of England, from 
whence the account has been more briefly copied 
by Wotton, the Biographia Britannica, the writer 
of the life prefixed to Smith’s and Planta’s Cata- 
logue of the Cottonian Library, and others. The 
passage is quaint, and runs thus : — 


“ Robert, only son by the first wife, was born 22 Jan. 


| A. D. 1570, in the village of Denton, near Conington (part 


of his Ancestor’s Inheritance) his Parents having re- 
moved thither not long after their marriage, as well for 
the Splendor of his Birth as to be more at liberty from 
the incommodiousness of their own Seat, arising from a 
great Accession of new Domesticks.” (Ed. 1720, p. 197.) 


So that, even then, servants would seem to have 
been considered the greatest plague in life. 

This is the fullest record that I have ever been 
able to find in print of the residence of the Cot- 
tons at Denton. No mention of their mansion- 
house is made in any of the scanty histories and 
topographies of Huntingdonshire, and their con- 
nection with Denton is passed over by the brief 
remark that here the family had an estate, and that 
here the most illustrious member of that family 
was born. So little having been said concerning 
the connection of Sir Robert Cotton with Denton, 
I may, perhaps, be here permitted to note a few 
memoranda that I have gathered on the spot 
during the past fourteen years, and which may 
possess some fraction of interest for those who 
have profited by the labours of the indefatigable 
collector and antiquary. 

Denton, I may observe, is a small village in 
Huntingdonshire, three miles from Conington, 
lying a little way off the great North Road (close 
to the Ermine Street, and also crossed by the 
early British Road) 1} mile SSW. of Stilton. 
It borders upon Northamptonshire, and lies within 
the second lap of the folds of those gentle hills, 
that, beginning on the eastern boundary of (what 
was) Whittlesea Mere, pleasantly diversify the 
prospect in the near neighbourhood of “the Fen 
Country.” Thus, this Dentone of the Domesday 
Book was truly, as its name implied, the Town of 
the Valley. Besides its 8 ploughs, and 20 Vil- 
lanes and 2 Borderers, “there is in this place a 
Church and a Priest, and 24 acres of meadow, and 
24 acres of coppice wood.” (See the translation of 
the Huntingdonshire Domesday, by the Rev. G. 
Johnstone.) ‘The parish, which stretches to the 
Mere, and is crossed by the Great Northern Rail- 
way, is very long and narrow, containing 1030 
acres, and had at the last census 19 houses and 
87 inhabitants. The population may have been 
somewhat larger in Sir R. Cotton's time, several 
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450 
houses having been taken down within the present | Hill,” the last-named being on the brow of tle 
century. e chief of these was the mansion- | hill between Denton and Stilton. The font in 


house of the Cottons, which stood on the land 
adjoining the south side of the churchyard, on the 

ise spot now occupied by a barn and farm- 
puildings The base of this barn is a portion of 
the foundation of the old house, which, having 
fallen into a ruinous state, was pulled down about 
the year 1816 by the Lord of the Manor, Admiral 
Wells of Holme-wood. I was told, in 1854, by 
a woman who had lived in Denton for forty years, 
that the dismantling of the old house took place 


which the future Sir Robert was, in all proba- 
bility, baptized by the Rev. W. Garfit, still stands 
in all its integrity in its original situation in 
Denton Church. It is of late Norman, plain in 
character, hexagonal, and with a goodly bowl. 
It has, at some time, been gorgeous with colour, 
for its exterior is scarred with faintly-engraved 
or well-worn lines, disposed in a lozenge pattern, 
| of which little more can be made out than here 
| and there a trace of vermilion, green, and gold. 





two or three years after she came to reside in the | The little church—which, in the highly-general- 
parish. She described the house as being “ very | ised language of a Directory-writer of the county, 
auncious and fine, and old-established,” with “a | is described as “a neat and ancient edifice,"—has 
sight of rooms,” and the “ floors all done in free- other proofs of its Norman origin, in its curious 
stone,” and it was three stories in height. Others | Norman tower, and its transition south door; but 
spoke of it to me in somewhat similar terms; and | its other walls are of later date. ‘The only writer 


a carved bedstead, that had come from the house, 
and passed into the possession of a Denton cot- 
r, was described as having “ its head covered 
with images and cut amazing fine in nicks.” I 
traced this bedstead through four possessors at 
Denton, by the last of whom it was sold, nearly 
fifty years ago, to a person at Oundle. 
cottager 
five feet high, that came from “ the old house” 
once upon a time, and had been in his family 
= of parish clerks) for several years. 
e disposed of it to Mr. Wright, Surgeon, Stilton, 
who still possesses it. Two handsome carved oak 
chairs had also been bought by Adams, the parish- 


clerk, “ when there was a sale at the great house,” | 


for 6d. each; and he sold them, for 1s a-piece, to 
his rector, Mr. Knipe, by whom they were left to 
his son, the present Rector of Water Newton. 
The royal crown is carved on these chairs —a 
badge of which the cousin of King James and 
Mary Queen of Scots seems to have been not a 
little proud. 

Ten years ago, through the medium of the 
Editor of “ N. & Q.,” I exhibited at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, tracings from 
the Denton and Conington registers of Sir Robert 
Cotton’s baptism and burial, and sketches of the 


Denton font and Denton Church, with the site of | 


the old mansion-house. At that time, the traces 
of the former habitation were to be seen, not 


only in the foundations of the barn and buildings, | 


but also in the fish-ponds and the fruit-trees that 
marked the old garden. Since then, in 1855, a 
farm-house has been built in connection with the 
barn and buildings; and the tenant has filled up 
two of the fish-ponds, reduced the third in size, 
levelled much of the ground, and made other 
alterations which have assisted to obliterate the 
few remaining traces of the old mansion and birth- 
place of Sir Robert Cotton. Three of the fields 
attached to this farm still bear the names of 
“* Cotton’s Close,” “ Cotton Meadow,” and “ Cotton 


Another | 
ssessed a carved oak cabinet, about | 


| who, up to the present time, has fully dealt with 
| the ecclesiastical architecture of Huntingdonshire 
is Mr. W. Caveler, the writer of Part V. of Par- 
| ker’s Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography 
| of England, 1851. His account of Denton is 
sufficiently brief to be fully quoted : — 

“ Denton, All Saints. Chancel, nave with north porch, 
small west tower. The tower, which is very plain, ap- 
| pears to be N.; the south doorway is transition to E.E. 
| ‘The rest of the church was rebuilt in 1665.” 


| The last sentence is, I believe, incorrect. Similar 

information had been given by other writers, as, 
| for example, by Brayley, in April 1808, who says 
that “the church was partly rebuilt, about the 
year 1665,” by Sir John Cotton. This statement 
is indirectly based upon the general appearance 
of the poe mat but chiefly from the date 
“ 1665” inscribed over the north porch. But 
Mr. Caveler overlooked two other dates—the first 
“1607,” being carved on a bench-end ; the other 
being the following inscription very plainly cut 
in a stone over the exterior of the east window :— 
“anno pomint 1620, avevst.” The old oak 
open seats, though plain, were of a very good 
character ; the windows in the nave and chancel 
(where a north door was walled up) are of the 
| Elizabethan style, with mullions and transoms; 
but the porch is altogether of the debased period, 
and would appear to have been erected at a later 
date than the windows. Taking these points into 
consideration, I can come to no other conclusion 
than this—that, although the porch was erected by 
Sir Robert Cotton’s grandson, Sir John Cotton, 
three years after he had succeeded his father Sir 
Thomas in the title and estates, yet, that the other 
| portion of the church was rebuilt by Sir Robert 

Cotton in the year set forth in the inscription above 


| the east window. And, ia this same east window, 


| 


“ there is” (says Brayley, in 1808), though it has 
since disappeared, “a saield of arms, displaying 
quarterly ; first, Cotton ; second Bruce; third, Scot, 
and fourth, Earl Waltheof.” This is quoted from 
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the Cotton manuscripts; and, perhaps, the glass 
did not remain to Brayley’s day. It is presumable 
that the open seats had been placed there in 1607 ; 
and most probably by Sir Robert. I am not 
aware of the date of the death of his father, 
Thomas Cotton of Conington. The only inscrip- 
tion on Number “ XVI.” of the complimentary 
monuments erected by Sir Robert on the walls 
of Conington church to various members of his 
family, merely gives the names “ Thomas Cotton, 
Eliza Shirley.” When Camden made his Visita- 
tion of Huntingdonshire in 1613, and gave the 
pedigree of his friend's family, the father was 
dead. (See Sir Henry Ellis’s edition, printed for 
the Camden Society, p. 28.) On the whole, 
therefore, it seems highly probable that Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, the lord of the manor of Denton, 
and the owner of the whole parish, was the person 
who rebuilt Denton church, carefully preserving 
its Norman tower, its early doorway, and the 
font in which he was baptized; and that, at a 
subsequent date, a porch was added to the church 
by his grandson, Sir John, who was the donor to 
the nation of the Cottonian collection. This point 
seems to be worthy of notice, as every writer and 
topographical dictionary maker has implicitly fol- 
lowed Brayley’s account, and given to Sir John 
what I conceive to have been due to Sir Robert; 
and Mr. Caveler, apparently, was misled by the 
date on the porch, and omitted to notice the two 
earlier dates on the bench-end and the eastern 
le. 
ome church is very small, its interior measure- 
ment being as follows: length of nave, 31 feet 
8 inches; breadth, 18 feet; length of chancel, 15 
feet 8 inches; breadth, 13 feet 3 inches ; interior 
of Norman tower, 5 feet by 6 feet 10} inches, 
exterior 11 feet 9 inches by 9 feet 3 inches. The 
thickness of the wall of this little tower is there- 
fore very great, and the splay of its tiny round- 
headed window proportionately large. During 
the past century certain excrescences had crept 
into the church in the shape of four tall square 
pews and a hideous “ singing-gallery,” which were 
removed, in 1856, by the late rector, the Rev. 
John Darby. The old open-seats, and the re- 
maining wood-work of the church (including the 
last-century pulpit and desk) have become so 
ruinous from damp and dry-rot, that it has been 
found absolutely necessary to — them with 
new fittings, and to remove the o 
brick-ends formed the leading feature. To raise 
adequate funds for this purpose in so small a 
— inhabited only by four farmers and their 
urers, is not a very easy matter ; and I there- 
fore hope that the Editor of “ N. & Q.” will per- 
mit me to say that the Rev. E. Bradley, Denton 
ry, Peterborough, will thankfully receive 
any donation towards liquidating the expenses for 
the completion of that work (already begun and 


d floor, of which | 





| statements of either of these writers on Art. 


far advanced) for enabling divine service to be 
decently and comfortably carried out in the very 
interesting little church in which Sir Robert Cot- 
ton was baptized, and which he partially rebuilt. 
I may add that none of Sir Robert's work will be 
removed, altered, or interfered with, with the 
exception of the decayed seats, which will be, as 
it were, resuscitated in new wood. A small cha- 
rity—the interest of 25/.—left by one of the Cot- 
tons (but whether or no by Sir Robert is uncer- 
tain) is annually distributed by the Rector, at 
Christmas time, to the poor of Sir Robert's native 
lace. His labours lay chiefly in London, but 
fis heart was in Huntingdonshire ; and, although 
he ended his useful life “ v1. pz MAM MDCXxXxXI. 
IN DOMO SUA WESTMONASTERIENSI ”—as the monu- 
ment erected by his widow and son in the stately 
church of Conington reminds us —yet, he had 
ordered in his will that he should be buried at 
his Huntingdonshire seat, hard by the place of his 
birth ; and thither, accordingly, he was conveyed 
“with solemn pomp,” and interred in the south 
chapel of the nave close under the spot where his 
portrait bust in marble hands-down his features 
to generations who have profited by his well- 
timed and well-directed labours. The precise spot 
underneath which he is laid is marked by a slab, 
bearing the inscription “ S* R. C. may 13, 1631,” 
the date of his funeral, which is confirmed by the 
following entry in the Conington register —“* Aino 
Dom. 1631. S* Robert Cotton, Baronett, sepult. 
fuit xiij° die Maij.” Curupert Bepe. 


TRIPTYCH BY HANS MEMLINC, AT CHISWICK. 


The collection of pictures belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire, at Chiswick, contains a 
triptych thus described by Waagen (Handbook of 
Painting, part 1., p. 100): — 

“ A small altar piece. The Virgin and Child, with the 
donors, Lord and Lady Clifford with their children ador- 
ing, and their patron saints Agnes and Barbara. On the 
wings, SS. John the Baptist and Evangelist. This pic- 
ture, which is mentioned by Horace Walpole as by Jan 
van Evck, is in every respect one of the finest works of 
Hans Memlinc.” 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle (Early Flemish Pain- 
ters, p. 257), say : — 

“ Round the Virgin, sitting in a porch, are the famil 
of Clifford, the lord and lady and the children on eac 
side, St. Barbara and St. Agnes supporting them.” 

These notices, evidently copied from Walpole, 
show how little reliance can be placed on -— 

e 
triptych, one of Memlinc’s finest, represents the 
Blessed Virgin seated on a brass folding seat, be- 
neath a canopy, with a rich cloth of honour hang- 
ing behind her. She sustains with her right 
hand the Holy Child, seated on her knees; and 
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in her left holds an open book. Our Lord has 
been turning over the leaves, on which his left- 
hand still rests, whilst he has turned his head 
away; and stretches out his right-hand to an 

1, who offers him an apple, and holds a violin 
and bow in his left. Another angel, on the left of 
our Lady, is playing on a portable organ. 

On the right of the throne St. Catherine, and 
on the left St. Barbara, present the donors Sir 
John Donne and his wife Elizabeth, third and 
rae ay daughter of Sir Leonard de Hastings by 

is wife Alice, daughter of Thomas, Lord Camoys. | 
Both these 





rsonages wear the badge of Edward 


IV., the collar of roses and suns; to the clasp of 
which is appended the white lion of the house of | 
Marche. 

These figures are represented in a cloister: the | 
carved capitals of which are adorned with shields 
bearing — Azure, a wolf salient argent, langued | 
d per pale, 1st Donne, | 


hind the lady kneels a little girl. 


gules, Donne; and 
2nd argent, a maunch sable, Hastings. 

The wings represent St. John Baptist and St. 
John the Evangelist. The background, painted 
with great care and wonderful finish, is formed by 
the same landscape as that which adorns a 
trait in the Antwerp Gallery (No. 22), ascribed | 
by the Catalogue—in my opinion erroneously — | 
to Antonello of Messina, and the Madonna in the | 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence. The figures and car- 
pet are also repeated in several of Memlinc’s 
authentic signed pictures. 

Perhaps Sir John Donne was at Bruges with 
Edward IV., in 1471; and Memlinc may have 
painted this triptych here then. It would be 
extremely interesting to fix its exact date. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents can furnish the 
necessary data: first, the date of Sir John’s mar- 
riage ; second, number and names of his children, 
and dates of their birth. 

If the triptych could be proved to have been 
painted here in 1471, it would show that Memlinc 
was established in Bruges six years earlier than 
has been proved hitherto. 

W. H. James Wzate. 


Bruges. 


EPITAPHS AT GILLINGHAM, CO. KENT. 


Mr. Howarp’s queries in “N. & Q.” vi. 415, 
remind me that I ought long ago to have ac- 
quainted you of a service I performed for Gilling- 
ham, on suggestions, which, at different times, had 
appeared in your columns. 

anting relief from the sterner occupations of 





study and research, I set myself the task of copyin 
the epitaphs and inscriptions in Gillingham ckaveh 
and the ground surrounding it. Though not an 
enticing labour, I yet found it both a recreation 
and a pleasure; and having to walk about two 
miles and a half in going and returning, I had 


thus not only exercise, which I much wanted, bat 
the benefit of pure air, fresh and invigorating, 
from the sea and the hills. 

I commenced the work on August 10, 1862, 
and completed it the 2ist October following, 
When the weather itted, I usually spent 
about three hours a-day among the tombs. As] 
had to stand much, and to push through long 
grass and rank vegetation, often on my knees, to 
decipher some of the inscriptions, I provided my- 
self against the contingencies of colds and rheums 
with military leggings, and padded knee-caps. In 
doubtful weather I took my great coat, and to 
bear up under an occasional shower, borrowed an 
umbrella from a neighbouring farm-house. 

Of course, in reading those grim monitors of 
life’s uncertainty, I had to contend with 
difficulties. Storm and time had done their worst 
with some, and wanton spoliation had done lasti 
mischief to others. Letters were defaced 
distorted, while sentences were all but obliterated, 
and entire records were so fretted and eaten 
away, that the barest trace of an outline remained. 
A few inscriptions too were overcut, confusing 
the ex gel records with those covering them. 
Depending on what I could find on the spot, I 
tock ne tools or implements with me. Som 


| was needed to remove from those Sweaaall 


memorials the incrustation of years. My rubber 
was a piece of old elm, or chance bit of bone 
which had worked itself out of the grave beneath, 
and my scraper was a bit of slate, an oyster-shell, 
or a brick-bat. With these rude helps I worked. 
All the stones which had sunk, and buried por- 
tions of their records I reserved to the last, when 
a fee to the sexton (who unearthed the stones) 
enabled me to take the inscriptions wholly. On 
dull or overcast days I could make nothing of 
some monuments, but the moment the sun ap- 
peared my difficulties vanished. Another class of 
stones required the assistance of moist weather, or 
to be examined in the early morning when 
dew was on them. Dates often were very per 
plexing. The numerals 6 and 9 and 0, 1 and 4, 
3 and 5, having certain likenesses, were cu- 
larly puzzling; but I succeeded, by employing 
little devices which readily suggest themselves to 
the persevering, in recovering nearly all those im 
distinct dates. 

While I offer this information to any one who 
may feel disposed to follow my example, I w 
urge him to use some sure protection for his face 
and eyes. Not dreaming that anything of the 
kind was necessary, I soon found my mistake, % 
my face, neck, and ears, after about a week's wol 
were crowded with inflammatory pustules, which 
continued to disfigure me for several days after I 
had done my work. All this while I was obliged 
to puff my face with violet powder to hide the 
eruption, and to wash my eyes with milk and cold 
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water. In scraping the canker from the stones 
icles of it, no doubt, entered some puncture 
in my face, and so caused the ailment. 

In little more than two months, then, I copied 
the inscriptions on 671 headstones, tombs, and 
tablets, giving me mortuary records of no less | 
than 1817 persons, young and old of both sexes. | 
All these I have carefully copied in a large folio | 
yolume, extending to 169 pages, adding a de- 
scription of every monument or stone, leaving no | 
characteristic unnoticed, and prefixing to the whole | 
fuli indexes, nominally and chronologically ar- | 


Should Mr. Howarp or any of your readers | 
require assistance at any time with respect to the 
memorials at Gillingham, I shall be happy, to the 
extent of my means, to place my services at his | 


one. M.S. R. 
pton Barracks. 


Tae Avurnor or “Nores anp Quertss.”— 
The following amusing bit is to be met with in 
Heywood’s Vacation Tour at the Antipodes, p. 96. 
Speaking of a sale at Sydney he says,— 

“In auctions, books are often bought very cheap. At 
one public sale I heard an auctioneer declare that the 
‘Notes and Queries’ were written by Charles Dickens.” 

H. B. | 

‘As the Duke of Wellington once said,“ This is too 

” Our readers, however much they may be surprised | 

ified at the announcement, will sympathise with | 
our feelings at finding thus unceremoniously discovered 
at the antipodes a secret which has been so carefully pre- 
served in England, that no man, woman, or child ever sus- 


pected it—Ep. “N. & Q.”} 


Picture or THe Fire or Lonpon.—As some 
of your correspondents and readers may like to 
have an opportunity of examining closely the 
picture of “The Fire of London,” which was 
painted for and presented to the Painters’ Com- 
pany, by Waggoner, and is, I believe, the only 
original picture relating to the subject, I beg to 
inform you they can now have an opportunity of 

ing so,—it having been taken down, by per- 
mission of the Court. of Assistants, for the minute 
examination of an esteemed connoisseur and an- 
tiquary. Any gentleman presenting his card, 
between 11 o'clock and 2, at the Hall, No. 9, 
Little Trinity Lane, Cannon Street West, can 
have admission. I may add, that I have lately 
discovered we have a picture by the first painter 
of moveable theatrical scenes in this country, 
Robert Aggas, who painted the scenery for the 
Drury Lane Theatre, opened in 1662 by the 

’s Company. It is a large fine landscape, 
and proves that modern scene-painting is by no 
Means the superior production that many persons 
magine. We have also a large piece by Lambert, 





scene-painter of Garrick’s time, with figures 


by Hogarth. There are numerous other pictures, 
but I allude to these as illustrating theatrical 
history. F. G. Tomurns, 

Clerk to the Company. 


Arerrie Exites.— My Algerine mulatto Ka- 
ban told me that there are a considerable number 
still remaining in Smyrna of the exiles who left 
Algiers after the French occupation, thirty-four 
years ago. These were distributed throughout 
the Turkish empire, and from time to time they 
have been recruited after later troubles. Of 
Turks and Arabs, there are a few merchants and 
their families; of negroes only five or six, but of 
the negresses as many as a hundred and fifty of 
various ages. The negroes entered the army and 
the police, and have been dispersed and perished. 
Of the negresses, many are married or widows ; 


| and they earn their livelihood by coarse weaving, 
| needlework, embroidery, and by other trades. 


These form only a part of the free negro popula- 
tion of Smyrna, recruited from North Africa, and 
inhabiting a black quarter and detached houses. 
They have a black mollah. 

There are still in the country a good many 
negroes, who came in with Mehemet Ali’s army, 
and remained behind. 

In the interior are a good many blacks, en- 
gaged in agriculture on their own account, and 
of whom a large portion come from Benghazi. 

The climate does not appear to be favourable 
to the blacks, and they die off very rapidly. 

Hype Crarke. 

Smyrna, Nov. 14, 1864. 


Jussteu's Cepar or Lesanon.—In the last 
No. of the Edinburgh Review, p. 355, it is stated 
that the cedar of Lebanon, reared under such diffi- 
culties by Jussieu, and planted by him in the 
Jardin des Plantes at Paris, was cut down in 1837 
to make room for a railway. How is this? A 
friend of mine, resident in Paris in 1847 and 1848, 
remembers a tree of this description on a small 
mound in the Jardin, with a brass plate upon it, 
attributing it to Jussieu. The mound was as- 
cended by a narrow winding path, and round one 
side of the tree was a wooden bench. It was at 
the end of the Jardin next St. Pélagie, and the 
bears’ house. My friend does not recollect the words 
of the inscription, but she well remembers that 
the tree was much respected by the common peo- 
ple. There was no railroad on the spot in 1848 
and 1837 is scarcely a misprint for 1857, as the 
reviewer says that Jussieu brought the tree to 
Paris in 1737, and that it was in its hundredth 
year when cut down. I hope the railroad is a 
myth, and that this interesting memorial of the 
father of the Natural System of Botany has not 
been sacrificed to the spirit of improvement which 
has destroyed so many historic memorials in Paris. 


F. C. B. 
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lowish-coloured,* or what is now called toned 
paper, is incomparably more beautiful and plea- 
sant to the eyes than the glaring white paper of 


modern times, is allowed by all: that the latter is | Church 


extremely injurious to the sight is perhaps not so 
generally known. The Icelanders have their 
snow-shades, but a reader has no protection from 
paper-glare. Having suffered much from this 


Torzp Parse v. Waits Parsr.— That yel- | 


| &c. By Robert Baxter. 


myself, I was glad to meet with corroboration from | 


medical authority : The Science and Practice of Me- 
dicine, conducted by Dr. Aitkin, is printed on toned 
paper because healthful to the eyes. The editor 
expressly states this in the preface, and refers for 


proof to the Ophthalmic Hospital Reports, pp. 117- | 


120. I 
passing glimpse of the book. Toned paper, then, 
18 a matter, not of mere luxury, but of health and 
comfort; not a mere matter of taste, but one 


— from memory, having had only a | 


Queries. 
MR. ROBERT BAXTER AND IRVINGISM. 


The appearance of Mr. Baxter at the Bristol 
, eg led me to the perusal of the 
following work : — 

“ Narrative of Facts characterising the Supernatural 
Manifestations in Members of Mr. Irving’s Con i 
London, 1833.” re 

Mr. Baxter had quitted Irvingism, and this 
book was his recantation. Still he will have it, 
that the “ manifestations,” as he calls them, were 
not the mere delusions of his own mind, but 
“supernatural.” He tells us that “the power,” 
as he calls it, was irresistible. Now my object is 
to ask a question relative to a aggre incident 
in Mr. Baxter’s book. He tells us that on one 
occasion, having accomplished his London busi- 
ness, he resolved to visit his brother—a clergyman 


which intimately affects one of the most precious | jn an eastern county. On the road, he says, “the 


of God's gifts—the eyesight. I suspect we should 


wer came upon me in the form of a revelation.” 


not see so many students, musicians, clerks, and | ‘The revelation was a strange one. It was this:— 
scriveners wearing spectacles, if paper for print- | That God had set him apart for a special work, 


ing, music, and writing were universally toned. 

As regards printing-paper, I am glad to see 
that the use of toned paper is spreading widely, 
and making way even amongst the lesser pub- 
lishers, and cheaper class of books. But some of 
our first-class publishers hold out against it, Mr. 
Moxon for example; and the works of the most 
mellow-toned of poets are printed on the most 
staring white paper that can be manufactured. 
As I write, I have before me, as a contrast, Jacob 
Tonson's Cowley of 1707, and Moxon’s Tennyson. 
In old times the paper was mellow by nature ; 
now, the toning of it seems to be a matter of art: 
perhaps some one learned in paper-making can 
— this. 

ince writing the above I have turned to the 
General Index (which, by the way, is a useful 
thing to do before writing to “N. & Q.”), and 
I find an article on “ White Paper injurious to 

Sight” in vol. i. p. 126, 2°¢ Series. 
ErRIoNnNACH. 

Inpecent Buriar. — 

“A case against Dr. Mainwaring and the vestrymen of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, for innovating a new table of 
fees, and against Robinson, the parish clerk there, 
who would not suffer a poor parishioner, Charles Hawes, 
to be buried without such ‘exactious fees as were unrea- 
sonable,’ whereupon the deceased was carried to a bank 
by a ditch side, and there was interred near the bowling- 
say in Islington Fields.” +— Calendar of State Papers, 
. 1633, pp. 341-2. 

W. P. 


* This imperfectly describes it; it is rather the colour 
of ripe wheat. 

{t Gerard (Herbal, lib. iii. p. 218, edit. 1633) affords 
us a glimpse of the ancient state of the Islington or Pen- 
tonville Hill, when he tells us “ These kinds of [orchis] 
do grow in dry pastures and heaths, and likewise upon 


| 
| 





| must have been made 


and that he was to be taken away from his wife 
and family. His brother, the clergyman, at his 
command, went to communicate the matter to the 
wife. Mr. Baxter says: “ My brother proceeded 
on his journey, and I remained to perform his 
services on the following day.” Mr. Baxter, it 
must be remembered, is a layman. On the Sun- 
day he was doubtful whether he should use the 
surplice or not. After Prayer, he says: “The 
result was, that I was at liberty to use the stated 
service or to lay it aside.” He adds: “I resolved 
to lay aside the written service ; and telling the 
clerk he would not have any part to take, i en- 
tered the reading desk, putting on the gown and 
bands.” It appears, from his own story, that he 
kept the people a very long time speaking in what 
he called “ the power.” Hie did the same thing 
in the afternoon. This strange story is told by 
Mr. Baxter himself. Now, I am most anxious to 
know whether the extraordinary conduct on the 
= of the clergyman, in leaving his brother (a 
ayman) to officiate in his church, was noticed by 


the Bishop of the diocese ? Some of your readers, 
I imagine, will be able to give me the informa 
tion. Such a strange delusion in a clergyman, it 
receiving and acting — a pretended revelation, 


nown to the Bishop. Was 
the offender censured ? M.A. 


Rev. Curistorner Buackwoop, author of The 
Storming of Antichrist, &c., 1644, and other works. 
chalky hills, the which I have found growing plentifally 
in sundry places, as in the field by islington near L0n- 
don, where there is a Bowling Green, under a few old 
shrubby oaks.” The spot alluded to seems to have beet 
the present Winchester Place.”—Eb. } 
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I shall be obliged to any one who can give mea 

clue te his parentage and place of birth. He ap- 
to have graduated B.A. of Pembroke Col- 

ege, Cambridge, 1624. W. W. S. 


Contncssy Quertes.—TI lately saw a print of 
Thomas, Earl of Coningsby, with the subjoined 
coat of arms underneath it. I have been much 
interested in endeavouring to find out what fami- 
lies the various quarterings belonged to, and how 
they came into the Coningsby family; but most 
of them have completely baffled me. If any of 
your readers could assist me, I should be very 
much obliged. 


1. Quarterly 1 and 4 { ws } two lions passant, gules ; 
2and 3, Coningsby. 

2, Ar. a fesse azure (Solers). 
arg. ? 

or § 

4, Ermine, two chevronels azure (Bagot), bringing 
in (?) 

5, Argent, a lion rampant, gules (Malory ?). 

6, Azure, three garbs. 


1 are} 


& Do. three escallop shells sable. 
9. Do. two cootes (?) in pale sable. 
10, Do. on a chevron sable, three crescents of the first. 
11. Do, barry nebulé of eight, or and sable (Blount ?). 
12. Do. a fesse and canton gules (Widville?). 

E. 


8, Chequey azure and { a bend, gules. 


three leopards’ faces, azure. 


Divixse Service BErore Assizes.—Can any of 
your readers inform me when the practice of 
opening the Courts of Assize in this country with 
service in the parish church was first established ? 
And whether by Act of Parliament, or if not by 
what other authority ? Also, whether such prac- 
tice ever obtained in the case of Quarter Sessions, 
and if so when, and by what authority was it dis- 
continued ? A. 


Davis.—Walpole, in Letters to Munn (ii. 106), 
mentions a Norfolk gentleman of this name as 
having copied for him an oil portrait extremely 
well. He says Mr. Davis lived on his own 
estate; was a foxhunter, and a good musician, as 
well as an artist in oils. Is he known as a por- 
trait painter ? F. C. B. 


Frewnes (orn Fines) Cuartes — 
“Was of the noble house of Say and Seale. He was 
born at Broughton, co. Oxford; bred at the University 
of that city, died April 14, 1662.”—Savage’s Genealogical 
Dictionary, ii, 157. 

What sons had he ? 


a And where did they 
Settle f 


P. W. 8. 


Sm Henry on Hanis Grn, or Gres. — This 
gentleman, knight and baronet, was, in 1644, ap- 
pointed by the Scotch Convention of Estates, one 
of their committee “that goes along with the 
army.” In 1645, he was added to a commission of 


the same body for the Exchequer in Scotland. In 





1648, he was named a supernumerary member of 
the estates in the same kingdom, and had a ratifi- 
cation in his favour. He appears to have joined 
what is known in Scotland as the “ Engagement” 
of 1648, and among the Acts of Parliament of 
that kingdom declared void in the following year, 
is one granting him a sum of 2000/. sterling. 
Among the Lauderdale papers in the British Mu- 
seum is a petition by his wife, Dame Anne, to the 
Right Hon. the House of Commons, in Parliament 
assembled, which she states is presented “in the 
absence of her husband, now employed in the pub- 
lic service of both kingdoms;” and wherein she 
craves payment of the arrears of two pensions 
granted to him out of the Courts of Wards, &c. 
What was the employment on which Sir Henry 
was engaged, and whut is the probable date of this 
petition to the Commons of England ? 


Georce Vere Irvine. 


Guitprorp. — Catherine Guildford presented 
in the seventeenth century a chalice to the church: 
of Our Lady at Montaigu, near Diest. On the- 
foot is a shield bearing her arms, a cross saltier 
accompanied by four plovers. Is anything known 
of this lady ? W. H. James Wea. 


Guy Bentivoerio. — This Italian writer was 
author of Epistles and Comedies, of which a French 
translation by Fabre is said, in Watt’s Biblioth., 
to have been published at Oxford in 1731. Was 
the translator (Fabre) resident at Oxford ? 

R, Inouts. 


Intsh Expression.—“ The neger! and did he 
speak that way, and you by ?” (Miss Edgeworth’s 
Absentee, p. 252, Boston edition of 1826). Note 
by the author: “Quasi negro, meo periculo, nig- 
gard.” But what connection between negro and 
niggard ? Will the existence of this term of con- 
tempt, in Ireland, help to explain the strong aver- 
sion felt by the Irish in America for the coloured 
race? There is a current story that a shipload 
of Irish, upon landing at the wharf in New York, 
and seeing a negro for the first time in their lives, 
exclaimed with one accord: “There’s a nager! 
let’s at him!” Quere, What does Patrick mean 
by the term when he uses it at home ? Sr. T. 


Lanpscare Painters, Jonn RatsTON AND 
—— Troutsecx.—Have there been, or are there 
yet living, artists bearing the above names; and 
in what estimation are their works held? J.C. 

Locatitres 1x Essex.—A place where a brook 
crosses the high road between Ilford and Rom- 
ford, about a mile from Ilford, has been called 
from time immemorial the “ Seven Kings’ water- 
ing place,” and it is so marked on the maps. To 
what event does this name refer? No explana- 
tion is given in any of the county histories. A 
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lane, almost unused, leading from the spot to- 
wards Brrking, is invariably called by the com- 
mon peoy ls “ Watering Lane,” but it is known in 
records is Stony Street. There is a lane or road 
in the adjoining parish of Dagenham, where 
Parsloes, the old family mansion of the Fanshawes, 
is situated—this is named Gale Street. Another 
lane, hard by, is named Goodmay’s Street; and 
there are several other instances in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 8. A. 


Masonic Datss.—I doubt not that many of 
your readers and correspondents are Freemasons, 
and I shall be extremely obliged if some of them 
will kindly answer the query which I am going to 
put. The Freemasons, I understand, reckon 
time, and date events, by two eras, a.t., i, e. Anno 
Lucis, the year of the world from the creation ; 
and a.p., the usual Anno Domini. The question 
I wish to ask is, do they allow 4004 or 4000 years 
as the period intervening between the creation and 
the birth of Christ? I have a masonic snuff-box 
with the date 5754 upon it, and I should like to 
know the correct year a.p., as a matter of some 
importance hinges on it, and the four years differ- 
ence between 4000 and 4004 will settle an inter- 
esting matter now in doubt. 

Octavius Morean. 

9, Pall Mall. 

Ducuess or Martnoroven's Diary.—Did two 
of the Duchesses leave Diaries? Several quota- 
tions from a Duchess of Marlborough’s Diary are 
made in the notes to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, 
particularly one about King George's orange box. 
What Diary is this? I know Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough’s Diary.* F. M. S. 

Quvorations.—W ho is the author of the follow- 
ing lines ? — 

“ So calm, its waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide, like happiness, away.” 
Taos. LestRanGe. 


REFERENCES WANTED. — 

“ Bartolus, célébre légiste du xrv sitcle, enseignait que 
tout docteur aprés dix ans de professorat était chevalier 
ipso facto, et comte apres vingt ans,” p. 272. 

“ Mais comme ce monarque (Louis XIV), roi de théatre, 
simple simulacre de la royauté, ne préférait voir que le 
coup d’wil de toutes choses et le moyen d’étonner |’Eu- 
rope, plut6t que d’attendre avec patience la lumiére et la 
maturité des événements, le peuple de son cété, avec la 
fougue vaniteuse de son caractére, se mit d’accord avec 
son roi; ce peuple, dont Petrarque avait déja dit: ‘Que 
ridiculement vaniteux, il était bien au-dessous des grecs 
en fait d’esprit, considerablement au-dessus en fait de 


i‘ Our correspondent should have ay the volume 
and page of Lord Hervey’s Memoirs where the Diary is 
quoted. In vol. i. p. 306, is the following remark of the 


old Duchess of Marlborough: “I wonder,” she asked, 
“when my neighbour George will remove his orange- 
chest?” but this ge is quoted from Walpole’s 
Reminiscences.—Epv. 














fanfaronnade et de loquacité,’” p. 325. — Action de Jésus 
sur le Monde, par Daniel Ramée, 8vo, Paris, 1864. 


I shall be obliged by being told where to find 
the report of Bartolus’ teaching, and the p: 
in Petrarch. The book from which I quote has 
much learned matter, but I wish the author had 
given us greater facilities for testing his accuracy, 
especially as some of his opinions are very strange, 
I do not mean the theological, which I wish to ex. 
clude rigorously from “ N. & Q.”, but the histori- 
cal. For instance, noticing the wealth of the Jews, 
in the middle ages, he says : — 

“Elle provenait de l’acquisition & bon marché, mais 
qui devait étre tenue secrete, des ustensiles sacrés d'une 
grand valeur, comme ostensoirs, crucifix, calices ornés 
des pierres fines, que les croisés avaient offerts aux églises, 
et que les prelats sensuels et volupteux ne pouvaient 
vendre qu’a des juifs, qui ne donnérent que des prix fort 
modiques. C’est ainsi que s’expliquent les grandes 
richesses des juifs de France, dont l’origine fut inconnue 
aux législateurs,” p. 217. 

Mr. Ramée is generally complimentary to Eng- 
land, but says (p. 346), that our great infirmity is 
disseminating the Bible; and (p. 312) mentions 
with favour, Hobbes, who belonged to the Inde- 
pendents, whose views he embodied in De Cive 
and The Leviathan. FirzHorxus, 


Paris. 


“Tue Rerormep Monastery.” — Who was the 
author of “The Reformed Monastery, or the Love of 
Jesus a sure and short, pleasant and easie Way to 
Heaven. In two parts. London: Henry Brome, 
1678” ?* H. A. W 


Sarsen anp Corr Strones.— What is the mean- 
ing and derivation of this term, as applied to the 
stones of which the Trilithons of ene are 
constructed? I have also seen them called corf 
stones in an old description of Stonehenge. Why 
so called ? t W. w.S. 


TwirrLer.—This is the trade-name of the plate 
one size smaller than the dinner-plate. Whence 
derived ? J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Satiricat Encravinc.—An old engraving re 
presents a man, naked except a pair of cothurmi, 
partly nailed and partly tied to a wall. A harpy 
applies her mouth to his side, apparently sucking 
his blood. A cardinal, with an exaggerated 
man nose, looks on. An ill-favoured an el looks 
from a cloud, and says: “Ben fatto, Nicolo. 
Several books are on the ground. Above the 
angel's head is a scroll, on which is inscribed : ~ 








[* A query réspecting the authorship of this work - 
peared in our 2°¢ S, vy, 316. Although at least four 
tions of it were printed, 1677, 1678, 1688, 1 ee 
copy of it, that we can trace, is to be found in the British 
Museum or Bodleian my eye | 

[t See “N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 494, where it is stated that 
Sarsen means Saresyn (or heathen) stones.—Eb. ] 
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“ Dunque pitt non amargli oltre misura, 
Te trascurando infelice, ch’ io tengo, 
Ferma speranza che, de’ lacci sciolto, 
Niente minor forza avrai.” 
There is nothing to fix the date. The drawing 
must have been good ; but it is ill-engraved. Any 
help to discover its meaning will oblige. 


E. N. H. 


Axcient Bextts at Wimsiepon. — About 
twenty years ago there was a bell here bearing 
the inscription in Lombardics, “Orate pro Petro 
Exoniensis episcopo: Ricardus de Vymbis me 
fist.” Now this has disappeared, and curiously 
enough, instead of two, there are now three bells. 

1. “ Praise the Lorde, an® 157-.” 

2. “ Sancte Bartolomee V.” (Very interesting 


bell.) 
3. “ Richard Phelps made me, 1715.” 
Now, can any of your readers tell me what has 
become of the ancient and unique bell ? 
KwdwvopiAfs. 


Gey. James Worrs.— Is there, in print or 
manuscript, any list of the British officers and 

ivates who fell on the plains of Abraham under 

olfe ? P.W.S 


Queries with Answers, 


Sm Wim Dicx.—In Sir Walter Scott's 
Heart of Midlothian (note 2, p. 78), I find this 
reference to the case of Sir William Dick :— 


“He was once the wealthiest man of his time in Scot- 
land, a merchant in an extensive line of commerce, and 
farmer of the public revenues ; insomuch that, about 1640, 
heestimated his fortune at 200,000. sterling. 


100,000 merks at once; and thereby enabled them to 
and pay their army, which must otherwise have 
m to pieces. He afterwards advanced 20,0001. for 
the service of King Charles during the Usurpation; and 
having, by owning the Royal cause, provoked the dis- 
pleasure of the ruling party, he was fleeced of more 
money—amounting in all to 65,0002. sterling. Being in 
this manner reduced to indigence, he went to London to 
try to recover some part of the sums which had been lent 
government security. Instead of receiving any satis- 
faction, the Scottish Croesus was thrown into prison, in 
which he died, 19th December, 1655.” 


Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me 
where I can find detailed particulars of this case, 
and the efforts of the Dick family to recover the 
money lent by Sir William? I should be glad to 
be referred to any similar cases of loan, whether 
paid or not. Information of any kind would be 
of great service. 2. P. 6. 


(Sir William Dick, the well-known merchant and 
banker of Edinburgh, who died a prisoner at Westmin- 
ster in 1655, left a numerous family; inter alios, (1.) 
John, whose designation was of Braid. He pre-deceased 





Sir Wil- | 
liam was a zealous Covenanter; and in the memorable | 
year 1641, he lent the Scottish Convention of Estates | 





his father in 1642, leaving a son William. (2.) Sir An- 
drew, of Craighouse and Plewlands, who, in the minority 
of his nephew, was confirmed executor to his father. 

In April, 1661, he presented to Charles II: “The 
humble petition of Sir Andrew Dick, the son and executor, 
with the rest of the distressed family and numerous cre- 
ditors, of the late Sir Wm. Dick of Edinburgh, in Scot- 
land, Merchant.” — Lauderdale Collection, Brit. Mus., 
Add. MS. 23,113, fol. 33. Fol. 35, of the same volume, 
is: The humble petition of Dame Jean Lesley (the 
second wife of Sir Andrew), her poor distressed family of 
eight children, which humbly sheweth “that her late 
father-in-law Sir Wm. Dick, with her husband Sir An- 
drew Dick, hath always been most cheerfully in the ser- 
vices of Your Majesty’s ancestors and your own in the 
advancement of money.” 

Enclosed, most probably in this last petition, is a paper, 
fol. 36, headed: “ Breviat of the case of Sir Wm. Dick of 
Scotland, his creditable advancements of monies to his 
Majesty’s Ancestors of blessed memory, in their most 
honourable employments as followeth ,..” At the close 
of the account, we have: “ Summa totalis (besides many 
thousands advanced to noblemen, in their several affairs 
for the credit of the country all the days of their life,) 
extends to £160,850 sterling.” Fols. 37 and 38, are 
other two petitions by the same lady; but as they are 
founded, not on advances made by her father-in-law Sir 
Wn. Dick, but on the services of her own father Sir John 
Leslie of Newton, they are hardly within the scope of the 
query. 

William, the son of John of Baird, appears to have 
been dissatisfied with his uncle’s management of the 
estate; and, in 1662 (twenty years after his father’s 
death), presented a petition to the Parliament of England 
complaining of it. (See printed Tracts relating to Law 
Cases, in the British Museum.) His son William Dick, 
born in 1679, applied, with his mother Elizabeth Duncan, 
to Parliament, first in the reign of James II., and after- 
wards in that of King William IIL. 1695, for redress, 
but got none. (Anderson’s Scottish Nation, sub voce.) 
Consult also, Act. Parl., Scotland, vii. 578, App. 110; 
viii. 99, 367; ix. 467; x. 141, 232; xi, App. 136; 
and Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, i. 269. 

As to other creditors of the Crown who made claims for 
their debts at the Restoration, their name was Legion. 
See The Acts of Parliaments of Scotland, vol. vii.; and 


| Lauderdale Papers, Brit. Museum, passim. } 


Noumismatic.—A thin gold coin, nearly the size 
of a shilling. Obv. A ship of war under sail; 
legend, “ CAR. II, D.G. M.B. FR. ET HI. REx.” ev. 
St. Michael slaying the dragon; legend, “sox . 
pEO.GLoriA.” It is perforated for suspension, 
which induces me to think it may have been worn 
as a “touch piece.” Am I right? W. W.S. 


[ The coin is clearly one of the touch-pieces hung about 
the necks of those who had been touched for the King’s 
evil, They commonly bear St. Michael and the dragon 
on one side, and a ship on the other, The latest are 
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those of James IT., Anne, and the Pretenders. As to the 
coin noticed and engraved by Dr. Plot (Oxfordshire, p. | 
359) being one of the touch-pieces of Edward the Con- | 
fessor, our later antiquaries, Sir Andrew Fountaine, Mr. 
Thoresby, Mr. Wise, and Samuel Pegge, all agree to re- 
ject it (Archaologia, i. 164). It was in the reign of 
Henry VII. (according to Mr. Pettigrew) that the pre- 
sentation of a piece of gold was first generally introduced. 
It probably descended from a practice common in the | 
time of Edward III., whose rose-noble had, on one side 
the King’s image in a ship, and on the reverse a religious 
inscription, “Jesus autem transiens per medium eoruam 
ibat ;” and these coins are said to have been worn as 
amulets to preserve from danger in battle. The angel- 
noble of Henry VII. appears to have been the coin given, 
as it was of the purest gold; it was the coin of the time, 
and not made especially for this purpose. It bore the in- 
scription, “Per Cracé tua salva nos xp’e red’e;” but in | 
the time of Elizabeth this was altered to “A Domino 
factum est istud, et est mirabile in oculis nostris.” After 
the reign of Elizabeth it was found necessary to reduce 
the size of the coin, so great were the numbers that ap- | 
plied to be touched, and the inscription was therefore re- 
duced to that of Sorr Deo GuortA, which continued to 
be the motto to the time of Queen Anne. Consult Petti- 
grew On Superstitions connected with Medicine and Sur- 
gery, p. 129, 8vo, 1844; and Wm. Beckett’s Enquiry into 
the Antiquity and Efficacy of Touching for the King’s Evil, | 
p. 47, 8vo, 1722. )] : 


—. 





Exoravine arrer Sir J. Rervorps.—I pos- | 
sess a mezzotint engraving by Dickenson after a 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the subject of | 
which is unknown to me. The print is 30 inches | 
long and 20 inches broad. It represents a gen- | 
tleman seated at a writing-table, with his left 
hand placed upon some papers. A little boy | 
stands by his side and clings to his right-arm, 
and lightly touches the end of a quill held in the 
right hand of the principal figure ; a dog is creep- 
ing from behind the child. The background is 
occupied by heavy drapery and book-shelves filled 
with books; a map is fastened to one of the | 
shelves; a Turkey carpet is on the floor. I shall | 
oo if you or one of your readers can fur- 
nish me with the names of the personages depicted | 
in this print; and I shall also be glad to learn | 
where the original picture is placed, and whether | 
it is to be seen. THomas Wuarrton. 


[The engraving by Dickenson, after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, represents Richard Barwell, Esq., and his son. The 
JSormer was owner of Stanstead Park, Sussex, where he 
resided ; and died there 2nd Sept. 1804, aged 63. He | 
was M.P. for St. Ives in 1784, and for Winchelsea in | 
1790. Of the latter we know nothing, but have heard that 
he died young. The original picture was exhibited at 
the British Institution in 1854, No. 132. In the Cata- 
logue it is called “ A Gentleman in his Library,” and the 
proprietor is stated to be Capt. E. H. Beauchamp, R.N.] 


Mutton a Parnrer.—I have a beautifully 
ainted picture signed “ Milton, pinxit.” I have 
fad the opinion of several first-class judges, and 
it is pronounced a genuine old English picture. 
Do you, or any of your readers, know of any so 
signed ? I have heard that an idea is entertained 
amongst artists that the poet Milton did paint. Is 


| that correct ? and if not, what Milton can it be, 


as at the time it was painted few could spare the 
time to perfect themselves to limn like this? 
And no one who could so excel would put a false 
name on it. Does Milton, in his “Sonnet on 
his Blindness,” allude to painting when he says — 
“ And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless” ? 
It cannot be said that his poetical talent was lost, 
as I understand that his best poetry was written 
after the loss ofsight. I shall feel greatly obliged 
if you can help me to clear this mystery, as I am 
unable to get about, having lost the use of my 
limbs with chalk gout. J. T. Murrri. 
{ The only painter of the name of Milton we ever heard 
of, is the one-of whom the following account is given in 
Nagler’s Kiinstler Lexicon, vol. ix., Miinchen, 1840: 
“Milton, John, a painter who worked during the 
latter half of the last century. He painted landscapes, 
marine subjects, and animals; but was especially cele- 
brated for his dogs. In 1774 R. Laurie engraved after 


| him a storm under the title of ‘A Strong Gale’: this is 
| an excellent large mezzotint. J. Cook and S. Smith 


also engraved an admirable plate, ‘ The English Setter,” 
and J. Canot six views of Dockyards.”} 


Patirrines.—I should feel much obliged if 
any of your readers could tell me the origin of 
* Philippines,” which is, if you find two kernels in 
any kind of nut, or almond, and share them with 


| some one: the next time you meet, the oom 
hilip- 


who first says “ Bon jour, Philippe” (or Phi 
pine, as the case may be), is entitled to claims 
present from the other. Curtrasos. 
[Connected with the two kernels in one shell, there are 
several popular notions and practices, more or less re- 


| sembling that mentioned by our correspondent. The 


vernacular application of the term “ Philippines,” which 
in such cases is not infrequent, may be traced to certain 
ecclesiastical records respecting two daughters of St 
Philip, who are stated to have lived to an advanced age 


| in Hierapolis. To these sainted ladies has been applied, 


as a patronymic, the term “ Philippine” (Philippines); 
and it is also specially recorded of them, although a third 
sister died and was interred elsewhere, that they were 
both buried at Hierapolis in one sepulchre. Hence, we 
would suggest, the application of the same name, Philip- 
pines, in the case of two kernels enclosed in one shell. 
“ Philippine, des Apostels Philipps Téchter . . . - Thr 
Vater hat sie endlich verheyrathet, und soll mit ihnen 2a 
Hierapoli begraben liegen.”—Zedler. “Et relata sepul- 
tura S. Philippi, additur: ‘Et post aliquantos annos dur 
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sacrat@ filie ejus [S. Philippi] dextra levaque sepulte 
sant.’ "—Acta Sanctorum, Maius, tom. i. p. 9 B.] 


Bowt-wert. — The communication of J. F. M. 
and W. L. (3™ S. vi. 316) stating that moutre is 
Lancashire for “ weaver’s plunder,” reminds me 
that our Scottish equivalent is bowl-weft. I wish 
to know the derivation of the latter. 

J. D. Campsett. 

[The origin of “ bowl-weft,” as applied to materials 
abstracted by weavers in Lanarkshire and other places 
is simply this:—That the usual manner of disposing of 
this unlawfully acquired property was to exchange it 
with travelling hawkers for bowls and other earthenware 
dishes. } 


Replies. 
BEAU WILSON AND JOHN LAW. 
(3" S. v. 150, 284.) 


Circumstances have prevented an earlier reply 
to the observations which your correspondent 
hazarded in answer to the remarks on Mr. Ains- 
worth’s “ Metamorphose of a Young Beau into an 
Antiquated Prig,” in his novel now in course of 
publication in Bentley's Popular Miscellany. Had 
there been any error on my part, it would have 


some years. He ultimately went to Venice, where 
he died in March, 1729. His arrival in London 
created a sensation, and Lord Coningsby brought 
the circumstance under the notice of Parliament, 
with the view of inducing him to leave England ; 
in this object his Lordship was defeated. It is 
obvious enough, that if this “Scots gentleman” 
was telling untruths, he would speedily have been 
put to rights ; as Law had numerous friends, as 
well as enemies, watching what was going on. 
This author informs the public that he was in- 
timate with Mr. Law from his first setting out 
from Scotland, the place of his nativity ; that he 
“was a writer in his comptoir at Paris, when he 
was Comptroller-General there ;” and was sent 
“supercargo to the first embarkation to the 
Mississippi.” Having given his “ cause scientix,” 
he goes on to say that his friend was “ born about 
the year 1670;" that the “father was a working 
silversmith” in Edinburgh; a person of = 
reputation,” who “educated his eldest son John 
as a gentleman ;" and that he went to London at 
the Revolution to push his fortune: being “ hand- 
‘some, tall, with a good address,” and a a 
particular “ talent of pleasing the ladies.” 
Law, he asserts, was a skilful gambler, and con- 
trived to use his talent in that line as the means 
of filling his purse. Nor was he less successful in 





been unhesitatingly and thankfully acknowledged; | 
but there having been no misstatement —there is 
nothing either to retract or to return thanks for. 
First, as regards the age of Wilson. The pam- | 
phlet previously mentioned on the subject of this | 
mysterious man is, from its peculiar nature, ex- | 
ceedingly good proof that the Beau, when he was 
slain, must have been gifted with youth, as well as 
beauty of face and symmetry of person. Whether 
the charges brought forward in this remarkable 
tract are false or true, the inference is the same. 
Indeed, in the former case, it is stronger : for as 
there must have been numerous persons alive at | 
the time of its publication who had seen Wilson, 
ind knew all about him, any endeavour to trans- 
form a middle-aged man into a “ formosus” ado- 
— a more appropriate epithet perhaps than 
the “puer” of Virgil—would at once have de- 
monstrated the falsehood of the story. Most of 
the letters in this collection, be it observed, are 
‘Some noble lord to Wilson, with answers 
weasionally. There is one only addressed 
Wilson to “ Mr. Law.” 
We next propose to refer to a publication which 
‘ame out long before the demise of the financier. 
copy before me bears the imprint of London, 
1721, small 8yo, and is represented as the second 
lion. The author designates himself as a Scots 
gentleman, speaking from personal knowledge, as 
il as from the direct communications of Law 
~ It will be kept in view that the financier 


| he commenced Beau. 


his conquests over the fair sex, who were charmed 
by his address, and captivated by his well-formed 
and “handsome” figure. His biographer having 
brought him to London in 1688-9, thus con- 
tinues : — 

“ He always dressed well; and making a good figure 
in all public places, was by the Town dubbed ‘ Beau 
Law.’ About two years after his arrival at London, an- 


| other Beau sprung up—very far inferior to him, either in 
| parts or address—called ‘ Beau Wilson.’ This Gentleman 
| had been an Ensign in Flanders; but whether the 


Trenches were too cold for his Constitution, or that he 


| did not like fighting, he quitted his Commission and re- 


turned to London, where, to the surprise of all the Town, 
He took a great House, furnished 
it richly, kept his Couch and Six, had abundance of 
Horses and Body Cloaths, and kept abundance of Servants. 
No man entertained nobler nor paid better. He had credit 
with the most considerable Bankers of the City; had no 
visible Estate ; never gam’d but for trifles, and even these 
he generally lost.” 

We have it thus evidenced by the “ Scots gen- 
tleman” that Wilson, an ensign in the army, 
came in 1690, or 1691, to London; where he 
suddenly assumed a position that astonished every 
person. All sorts of rumours about him were in 
circulation, and Law marked him out as a fund of 
credit upon which he could draw when unfor- 
tunate at cards. Wilson does not appear to have 
gambled ; and it was, therefore, necessary to have 
recourse to other means for accomplishing this 
onslaught on his purse. It was supposed that, as 
the intended victim had not shown much inclina- 





‘me to England in 1721, and remained there for 


tion to fight whilst in Flanders, by fixing a quarrel 
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on him, he would buy his peace by a sum of 
money. This belief was, nevertheless, unfounded ; 
and Wilson had sense enough to see, that by 
yielding in this instance, he would expose him- 
self to be plundered by all the scamps of London. 
He preferred fighting, and, meeting Law in 


of Sir Andrew Ramsay, one of the finest gentleman of his 
time, worth above twelve bundred pounds sterling a-year; 
who, after losing his Estate, retired with his last hup- 
dred pounds to Florence, where he died.” 


This, we presume, was Sir Andrew Ramsay of 
Abbotshall. There is an old Scotch proverb, 


Bloomsbury Square, was killed by him (Life of | that “ill-gotten gear” never prospers; and this 


Law, p. 6). 

Law was tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death. He escaped from prison. A reward was 
offered for his apprehension, and the printed 
description inserted in the Gazette; which we 
formerly noticed, and upon which we shall 
make some remarks afterwards. His biographer 
asserts : — 

“ Mr. Law hath often assured me that never any Lady 
employed him in this affair; and the manner and means 
of his making his escape was very different from what is 
there represented, but Rdtmances must be embellished 
with resemblances of truth to make them go down. 

“ Mr. Law was taken up, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged ; and, notwithstanding very powerful solicitations, 
King William was inflexible.” 


If the duel had been a fair one, it is difficult to 
explain the monarch’'s inflexibility—the more 
especially, as “ powerful solicitations” had been 
used to procure a pardon. The unknown pro- 


teetor or protectors of Wilson must have thus | 


had vast influence with the crown. 
The “ Scots gentleman” proceeds : — 
“He was carried, loaded with irons, to the prison in 


Southwark; where, by an opiat he had prepared for his | 


Guards, and files to take off his fetters, he got over a high 
wall, above two story high, two days before his execu- 
tion, and made his escape. He sprained his ancle with 
the jump, yet his friends carried him off to Sussex; and 
in a little time got a Boat, which carried him to France. 
“ At his arrival at Paris, he applied himself to the 


Court of St. Germans, having always had a warm in- | 
clination to that party, but they were as poor as he. He | 


had never seen an army, nor was his pocket strong 
en play; but he luckily fell in with a sister of 
my Banbury’s, married to one Seignieur; who 
liked him so well, as to pack up her awls, leave her hus- 
band, and run away with him to Italy.” 


By this lady Law had a family. Subsequently, 
the death of her husband removing the Tietole 
to their union, they were married in France—an act 
which, our author says, “ legitimates the children.” 
He also stated that Law endeavoured to obtain a 
pardon from Queen Anne, but was unsuccessful ; 
in consequence of the appeal of Mr. Wilson's 
brother, a banker in Lombard: Street. He had 
been in Scotland during this application, but the 
Union of the Crowns rendered his sojourn in any 
part of the British dominions hazardous; and he 
thereupon left the place of his birth, and took up 
his abode in Holland. 

Before doing this, however, he made some toler- 
able pickings in Scotland, and we are informed — 
“ that he associated himself with that notorious charac- 
ter Colonel Chartres; and in a little time won the Estate 


| seems to have been verified in the above instance, 
| for the father of the gambler, who had been 
minion of the Duke of Lauderdale, had, though a 
poor clergyman’s son, contrived to amass 
wealth—to be made Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
and thereafter to be transferred to the Judicial 
Bench as one of the Searchers of the Courts of 
| Justice, where he lost his seat as Lord Abbot 
| shall. He narrowly escaped an impeachment,* 
and only avoided it by giving up both appoint- 
| ments in Nov. 1673. He died on January 17, 
| 1688, at Abbotshall; and was succeeded by the 
| fine gentleman who, with the assistance of the 
| well-known Colonel and the future French finan- 
| cier, spent every sixpence of his patrimony. 

| With the subsequent career of the financier we 

shall not trouble our readers, as our prinei 

| object has been to show that the individual he 
slew in what is called a duel was as young, if not 
younger than himself. 

At the time of Law’s visit, in 1721, there must 
| have been many living witnesses of what took 
| place in 1694—when Wilson was slain, and Law 
was sentenced to be hung. Yet there does not 
appear to have been any contradiction of what is 
here asserted; although subsequent pamphlets 
issued from the press on the subject of Law and 
| his schemes. Indeed it is plain enough, that an 
| ensign of two years’ service cannot be presumed 
| to have been even a middle-aged man; and when 
| the “love letters,” whether false or true, be taken 
into consideration, the youth of the “ mysterious 

Wilson will admit of no doubt. 

| In the second place, we apprehend that the 
Gazette advertisement is conclusive against his 
“beauty” of face. That he was handsome, hads 
good address, and was a favourite of the fair sek, 
we readily admit ; but that a man “ pock mat 

and “big high nosed,” could be an Adonis, ¥ 
positively deny. The advertisement distinetly 
describes him as “ well shaped ;” in other word 
indicating that he was “handsome.” But this 
has nothing to do with personal beauty: for it 
not unfrequently happens, that the best f 

men do not possess pretty, or even pleasant 

In the fair sex this is common enough, and some 
of the most lovely females we have seen have 
been deficient in symmetry of person. This, ¥¢ 
presume, is the cause of the revival of the long 


rejected hoop, under the name of “ crinoline"—* 
See 


* Scotch Elegiac Verses, 1629—1639, Edinburgh, T 
| Stevenson, 8vo, p. 63. 
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device by which deformity of person is completely 


The idea that, in this description, the appear- 
ance of Law was purposely disguised, is exqui- 
sitely absurd. Is it not admitted at all hands, 
that there were powerful influences at work in 
the n= quarters to have this individual exe- 
cuted? With enemies of this description on the 
outlook, will any rational being suppose, that 
such an imposition could successfully be prac- 
tied? If government was disposed to pardon 
theadventurer, why notdo so? Was the monarch 
personally anxious to take his life, and did the 
ministry take this underhand and sneaking way of | 
saying the victim proscribed by their master ? | 
We have no doubt that the description was per- 
fectly accurate : for a well-shaped man means a 
handsome man—nothing more. Indeed, ugliness 
of countenance may be, and frequently is, united 


up very little room, which is a consideration. 
The process would be this: Write out the manu- 
script carefully on very thin paper, like tracin 
paper; rub the whole face of it well with soft 
chalk ; get a copper-plate of the size most advan- 
tageous for the purpose (thus, if I had to do 
pages of note-paper size, I should get a plate that 
would take four of such pages with the necessary 
margins ; if a page foolscap size, a plate also that 
size would perhaps be sufficiently large) ; prepare 
this plate with a ground for etching in the usual 
manner (there are many manuals to teach the 
process, and I think a small and complete box of 
things required was advertised a few years since 
for a few shillings); reverse the tracing paper on 
it; trace over the writing very carefully ; lift up 
the paper, and on the plate will be seen the manu- 
script in red, but of course reversed ; trace through 
the ground with the dry point to the copper, fol- 








to the most perfect symmetry of person. 

There are several engraved portraits of Law: 
one of the earliest accurs in a volume of carica- 
tures relative to the Mississippi affair. It is 
entitled “Véritable Portrait du trés-fameux 
Seigneur Messire Quinquenpoix.” But the best 
one is that prefixed to the — 

“Considérations sur le Commerce et sur l’Argent par | 
Mr. Law, Controlleur-Général des finances. Traduit de | 
PAnglois. “Ala Haye. Chez Jean Neaulme. mpccxx.” | 
Small 8vo, 

A very brilliant impression is before me ; and 
it is worthy of observation that the epithet, of | 
“big high-nosed,” which occurs in the Gazette, is | 
directly established by the engraving. It is not | 
unworthy too of notice, that, in the French pre- 
face, the duel, with “le fameux Mr. Wilson,” 
and his inability to obtain a pardon, is particu- 
larly set forth ; and the conclusion is as follows :— | 

“Voila ’homme que la Grande Brétagne a perdu.—I] 
4 &é sous la disgrace de trois ministéres successifs, et | 
wen a jamais pu obtenir pardon. Enfin et sans l’avoit 

mais trop tard pour le bien de sa Patrie, il I’a 
obtenn par la justice et par la sagesse d’un Seigneur & la | 
téte des affaires.” 

‘ J.M. | 
Edinburgh. 


7. 
MULTIPLICATION OF MS. COPIES. 
(3" S. vi. 189, 273.) 


|; come, 


lowing the red lines, in fact writing backwards ; 
bite or etch this with acid as usual; clean the 
plate, and all is now ready for printing. Printing 
ink and printing paper (soft or hard) is readily to 
be obtained ; damp the paper evenly and slightly ; 
ink the plate and clean it; lay on the paper ; pass 
it through a press, or put it under a heavy weight 
for a few scconds, and there is a copy of the MS. 
in your own handwriting, perhaps a little shaky 
from being unaccustomed to write backwards, but 
with a moderate amount of care this may be over- 
I think this process would suit the pur- 
pose of your first inquirer better than either the 
type, or manifold writer, or the lithographic press, 
which have been suggested. It is less expensive, 


| if, say, but one, two, or three small works are 


required, than the type; the copies are better 
looking than the manifold writer can possibly 
produce ; and is easier to manage than the litho- 
graphic method, which requires constant using to 
be kept working well. I have only one objection 
to the etching process, and that is, cleaning the 
plate after inking, and before printing. This is 
rather dirty work ; but if an arrangement could 
be made with a printer to take off the impressions 
whilst the author is looking on, so as to prevent 
the matter being looked at too carefully, this 


| would be obviated ; etching, or the previous pro- 
cess, is one rather of pleasure than otherwise. 
| The plates, being properly cleaned and wrapped 


There are two modes} which have not as yet | in paper, may be put in any dry closet ready for 
net with any exponent: 1. By photography; the | use at any future time; or the writing obliterated 
MS. to be first taken as a negative, from which | and the metal sold as old copper. 


“y number of copies can then be printed by a | 
Practitioner in that science, in the same way that 
copies, or rather imitations, of engravings are now | 
; 2. By the copper-plate process, or etching 
MS. and then printing from the plate in the | 
wual manner. ‘This is easily done; the plates | 
will supply any reasonable number of copies, say | 


‘thousand, and then can be retouched, and take | under considerable misconception. 


Wyatt Parworts. 
GRANTS AND CONFIRMATIONS OF ARMS. 
(3" S. vi. 392.) 


The article of S. H. G. seems to be written 
It may be 
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assumed as certain that the so-called Confirma- 
tions of Arms by the College of Heralds were 
practically new grants, and confirmations only 
ostensibly,—a form adopted in order to evade the 
admission, implied by a new grant, of the absence 
of previous right to arms. The language of these 
grants de novo, under the disguise of confirma- 
tions, though somewhat varied, was in substance 
of similar import, generally setting forth that 
search had been made for the arms of A. B., and 
(without, however, alleging any result of such 
search) certifying that he was entitled to bear the 
arms newly granted. That these confirmations 
were simply new grants is shown by the complaint 
of Warburton Somerset of the exorbitant fees of 
the Kings of Arms—viz. thirty guineas for “a grant 
of new or confirmation of old arms, they making no 
difference.” The grant in either case being in 
substance new, the same was in principle made 
for both forms. It is, however, probable that con- 
firmations of arms may have been occasionally 
granted by the college, which were such both in 
fact and form, certifying a descent (after investi- 
gation and proof) from an individual recognised 
to bear, and, consequently, transmit arms. 

Does any and what authority exist to authorize 
the statement of H. S. G. that “many examples 
are on record of persons voluntarily disclaiming 
the right to bear arms,” and that “ many families 
of position adopted this course”? At every visi- 
tation of the heralds, persons assuming arms 
without right, were required to disclaim them, 
and, as the alternative of severe penalties, com- 
plying with the requisition, nominally “ volun- 
tarily,” lists of those who disclaimed (of which 
many still exist at the college) were made and 
recorded; and, it may be added, are constantly re- 
ceived as the most conclusive proof of the absence 
of right to arms. Thus Thomas Simons, cited by 
H. 8. G., having without right assumed the coat 
of “sable three cups, argent, covered or,” would 
have disclaimed, not voluntarily, but by compul- 
sion, arms under his hand, and declared that “* both 
his father and mother and grandfather were yeo- 
men, and so writ themselves.” “ Families of posi- 
tion” entitled to arms would upon no conceivable 
hypothesis have been called upon to disclaim 
them. Neither of these cases, therefore, presents 
instances, as suggested by H. S. G., of grants of 
confirmation, in the strict sense of the term, to 
individuals having no knowledge, from long disuse, 
of the bearings of their ancestors. 

The answer to the concluding query of H. S. G. 
is, I think, very obvious. The college will on 
proof record a pedigree, and such pedigree, if de- 
duced from an ancestor entitled to bear arms, will 
be an official recognition of the inheritance of 
those arms by his descendants, and practically a 
confirmation ‘of their right to bear them. Of 
this pedigree the college would give a copy offi- 





cially certified, and moreover would probably, if 
required, grant to those proved to be entitled a 
formal confirmation in terms to bear the arms in 
question. Proof would, however, of course be in- 
dispensable; and the instance of the arms borne 
by the family of H. S. G., as stated by himself, 
does not appear to come within this category. 
They were granted, he says, to one of his ances- 
tors, and have been borne without let or hinder- 
ance for a hundred and fifty years; but he states 
that the grant is lost, that of its date and the 
name of the grantee he is ignorant, that in the 
books of the college the simple fact is recorded 
that it isthe coat of ——, the surname only. Fur- 
ther, that it is not recorded in any of the visita- 
tion books, and, he adds, that he can show no 
legal right. 

It may be stated without hesitation in reply to 
the query of H. S. G., that the college could not, 
on the payment of a “ moderate,” or any fee, con- 
firm these arms, and that if arms were officially 
conceded they would necessarily be de novo; and 
it would, to use his own language, be necessary 
“to pay the same price as for a new grant.” 

Mrippre Temprar. 


TO TAKE UP ONE’S CROSS. 
(3" S. vi. 416.) 

Srrirss has proposed a most interesting ques- 
tion regarding the expression “ to take up one’s 
cross ;" and many of the readers of “ N. & Q 
will feel much indebted to any one who could 
discover, from any classical or other source, any 
instances of its use in a moral, spiritual, and 
favourable sense, before it was thus employed by 
our Saviour. 

On Matt. x. 38, Alford says : — 

“ How strange must this prophetic announcement have 
seemed to the Apostles! It was no Jewish proverb (for 


crucifixion was not a Jewish punishment), no common 
saying, which our Lord here and so often utters. 


He quotes a passage produced by Neander 
from Plutarch ; but, I think, quite rightly adds, 
“that it does not even prove the expression 
have been proverbial.” ' 

Expressions of a condemnatory and vitupe- 
rative class, drawn from the well-known punish- 
ment of the cross, were among the Romans very 
numerous; but the point of difficulty is to 
one of a favourable character, as in the language 
of our Saviour. The learned and classical Gro- 
tius (Note on Matt. x. 38.) evidently was intent 
upon finding one, but in vain. On the passage 
above-mentioned he writes : — 

“ Christus ita vocem generalem usurpavit ut tamen ad 
propriam quoque notionem digitum intenderet, signifi- 
cans ne illud quidem infame et atrox supplicium defugr 
endum esse veritatis profitende causa!” 
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The phrase, however, has a deeper, more spi- 
ritual, more specific meaning. The passage which 
he quotes from Plato, though interesting, does 
not much forward the question. It is that well- 
known one in the Republic, where the dixas is 
spoken of as one who may have to meet all sorts 
of pains and martyrdoms, summing up all with 
crucifixion, reAcvray mwdvra xaxd wabiw dvarxwdv- 
revdijveru. See Liddell and Scott on the Greek 
verb. 

Another point raised by Sryuires is, “ How 
could our Saviour have used the phrase, if, at the 
time, neither familiar nor intelligible?” But this 
was not an unfrequent course on his part. Facts 
of subsequent occurrence, or further instruction, 
would clear them up. See Luke xviii. 34; John 
xii. 16; and many similar passages. 

Winer (Gr. of N. T. Dict., part 1. sect. iii. 3) 
has the following remark, very important for ge- 
neral application. It is, to a certain degree, con- 
nected with the present subject : — 

“New Testament writers employed many words and 
phrases as technical religious expressions, and it would 
be otherwise impossible to treat of those scriptural truths, 
which, being entirely new, required new phraseology to 
express them,” 

Francis Trenca. 

Islip Rectory. 


If this expression of our Blessed Saviour really 


not wonder at his using it, when we remember 
how many other declarations of their divine Master 
were not understood by them. The time was to 
come when the Paraclete should teach them all 
things, and bring all things to their remembrance 
which our Saviour had told them. But is it so 
certain that they did not understand this expres- 
sion? In Chap. xvi. of St. Matthew, we find that 
just before (v. 21) our Saviour had been speak- 
ing of his passion and death; and had most pro- 
bably mentioned that he should be pan -od as 
be did on other occasions. His words seemed to 








“ As crucifixion was not a Jewish punishment, this 
mention of it may seem prophetical, and to have alluded 
to his own crucifixion. That the to be cruci- 
fied bore their cross is known as well from the Scripture 
as some sages of the classics produced by Wetstein, 
Cic, Div. 1.26: [*Servus per circum cum virgis cederetur 
furcam ferens ductus est.”) Plut. p. 554, a., expeper rv 


abrov oravpoy.] Artemid, ii. 61. Vid. Lipsius, De Cruce, 
ii, 5.” 


See also Rosenmuller in Matt. x. 38: “Re- 
spicitur ad morem quo ad supplicium crucis con- 
demnati lignum crucis portare debebant ad sup- 
plicii locum.” E. C. Harinerton. 

The Close, Exeter. 


“ AnecpoTaL Memorrs or AncuBIsHoP W HATE- 
tx” (3 §. vi. 416, 443.)— The anecdote re- 
specting Archbishop Whately, which has such a 
suspicious similarity to one related of Dr. Whe- 
well, I observed in an article on Mr. Firz- 
patrick’s Memoirs (Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 
1864, p. 487.) I did not compare statements there 
made with Mr. Firzpatrricx’s own Memoirs. It 
remains, therefore, for me to exculpate Mr. Firz- 
PATRICK from any such attempt to impose on the 
public. 

While on the subject I may remark, that I have 
communicated with a Fellow of this college of 
many years’ standing, and he bears evidence to the 


was unintelligible to his Apostles, still we need | truth of the anecdote as related of Dr. Whewell. 


Query. 
Trin. Coll. Camb. 


May I beg you to insert a few lines in your 
pages in reference to Mr. Firzparaicx’s remarks 
in your last number. 

Where consent has not been asked, it can hardly 
be said to be “given” by silence; but it might 
be supposed that the very early and public inti- 
mation of a memoir being in contemplation by the 
family, was a sufficient protest against any other 


| being attempted. 


The fact that all the intimate friends of my 


| father are now engaged in furnishing materials for 
| the forthcoming work, sufficiently justifies my per- 
| sisting in my statement, that no sanction was 
given to the present memoir by any friend of our 
family. 

With reference to the anecdotes and jokes 


be well understood ; for St. Peter rebuked him 
(v.22), and wished that such a death might be 
fir from him. Directly after, our Lord declared 
tan essential condition of being his disciple, to 
laheup the cross and follow him (v.24). Granting 

that the Apostles were by no means fully in- 


structed as yet in the mystery of the Cross, I 
think they may be said to have at least under- 
stood the plain meaning of our Saviour's words, 
ind their connexion with his death on the cross, 
which he had just predicted. F. C. H. 


The following note on St. Matthew, chap. x. 
*. 38, from Bloomfield’s Recensio Synoptica, vol. i. 
B 138, will, 
(eestion of Srrxires : — 





perhaps, throw some light on the | 


falsely ascribed to my father, to enumerate all 
would be to occupy far too large a space for your 
pages. As a specimen, I may select the riddle which 
appears in the same number as Mr. F.’s letter— 
“When from the ark’s capacious round,” &c. 
This is only one among many. Had the question 
been, to name the anecdotes which have been cor- 
rectly given, the list would have been a short one. 
E. Jans Wuare ry. 

[ We must decline to insert any further communications 

upon this subject —Ep. “N. & 0") 
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“Tsou sorr-riowine Avon” (3™ 8. vi. 446.) 
I never felt a doubt as to the authorship of this 
Air. It is introduced, with six others, in the Ode 
written by Garrick for the Stratford Jubilee of 
1769 ; is reprinted in The poetical works of David 
Garrick, 1785 ; and in the History and antiquities 
of Stratford-upon-Avon by R. B. Wheeler, 1806. 
I shall add a description of the former publica- 
tion : — 

An ope upon dedicating a building, and erecting a 
statue, to Shakespeare, at Stratford upon Avon. By 
D. G. London: printed for T. Becket, and P. A. De 
— the Strand. 1769, 4° Title + advertisement 
+ pp- - 


The Ode occupies sixteen pages. The rest con- 
sists of Testimonies to the genius and merits of 
Shakespeare—which, verse and prose, amount to 
thirty-five. It is the most ample collection of that 
nature which had then been made, and the pam- 
phlet deserves a place in every so-called Suax- 
SPEREANA. Borron Corner. 


Pors anv Swirrt (3" S. vi. 442.)—The Thoughts 
on Various Subjects are not only printed in War- 
ton’s original edition of Pope in 1797, and in 
Priestley's reprint of it in 1822, but in Bowles’s 
edition, 1806, vi. 405, and no doubt in others. 

Mr. Bowles adds, that many of the Thoughis, | 
besides the one “ Party is the madness,” &c., are 
to be found éotidem verbis in the Letters. This 
alone seems conclusive as to the author aip. 

These Thoughts, however, are not rm § only in 
the Miscellanies referred to, as well as in Pope. 
They are printed in Swift's Works, London, C. 
Bathurst, 1755, vol. ii. part 1. p. 166. And this 
may have led to the mistake, from its not being 
observed that in the Table of Contents to this very 
volume, they, with other pieces, are given as Pope's. 

LytrTsE.rTon. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 


Compre pe Serre (3% S. vi. 355.)—Surely | 
Comte de Septe is nothing but Compte de Chester, 
written as mispronounced by a Frenchman. E. 


Tas Micxneron Hoorer (3 §S. v. 478.)— 
With reference to the inquiry about a mysterious 
noise in a wood near Mickleton, in Gloucester- 
shire, I beg to say I know the place well, and can 
state from personal knowledge that this noise is 
still heard at intervals. It is a most awful wail- 
ing sort of sound, which, when I heard it, ap- 

to rise and fall; sounding sometimes quite 
close, and the next instant dying away in the dis- 
tance, and resembling no other noise I ever heard. 
It is popularly known as “ The Mickleton Hooter.” 
No one has ever yet accounted satisfactorily for 
it; opinions being divided as to the cause of it, 
no one having yet caught a hooter in the act. 
Both owls and foxes have the credit of it. Of 


dusk, and they have their own legend * about it; 
involving one murder, if not more. E. 


Hrmx to tHe Veronica (3 S. vi. 435,)— 
Your correspondent W. H. J. Wxare, who in- 
quires where he may see the leonine couplets 
“ addressed to the vernacle” — 

“ Salve sancta facies nostri Redemptoris; 

Impressa panniculo nivei coloris ; 

Dataque Veronice signum ob amoris,” &c, — 
will find them, at length, in the second book of 
Ralph Hospinian’s work, De Origine, 88U, 
Usu et Abusu Templorum, a.p. 1587: being an 
earlier authority than those you have pointed out. 
By the way, Chaucer, who is the only author I 
believe who uses the English term “ vernacle,” 
writes it vernicle. 

What is the derivation of the word? The rame 
Veronica is supposed to be referable to the “faith- 
ful likeness” of himself, vera icon, impressed by 
our Saviour on the sudarium, or linen cloth; 
which, as Gibbon tells the legend, Christ, in his 
agony and bloody sweat, applied to his face; and 
delivered it, indelibly marked with his portrait, to 
a holy matron. J. Emerson Tennent. 


Campuscan (3" §. vi. 284.) — Mr. Drxon ex- 


| presses his surprise that the Cambus-Can of 


Chaucer should have become Cam- Buscan in the 
hands of Milton. It must be observed that the 
name, as accentuated by Milton, is not without a 
certain sonorous grandeur ; and it seems, to my 
ears, to be at least as well adapted to herve 
cadence as the Ladurlad of a more modern poet. 
Still the version given by Milton, incorrect in it- 
self, is peculiarly remarkable as a departure from 
his original. Looked at in this point of view, it 
appears to me to show in a striking manner how 
imperfectly our earlier poets were understood in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

Dryden, with all his veneration for Chaucer, 
had no adequate conception of the beauties of his 
versification. This, I think, will appear el 
from the following passage extracted from bis 

reface to the Fab/es ; published, if I mistake not, 
in 1699 : — 

“ The verse of Chaucer, I confess, is not harmonious t 
us; but it is like the eloquence of one whom Tacitus 
commends—it was ‘ auribus istius temporis accomodatas 
They who lived with him, and some time after him, 
thought it musical; and it continues so even in our 
ment, if compared with the numbers of Lydgate and 
Gower—his contemporaries. There is the rude sweetness 
of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and Es 
though not perfect. It is true, I cannot go so wrald 
who published the last edition of him: for he ™ 
make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
were really ten syllables in a verse where we find bat 
nine. But this opinion is not worth confuting; it is @ 
gross and obvious an error, that common sense (which 





(* Could our ‘correspondent furnish the Legend? 
Ep. 





course, the wood is shunned by the villagers after 
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arale in every thing but matters of faith and revelation) 


must convince the reader that equality of numbers in 

verse, which we call heroic, was either not known, 
or not always practised in Chaucer’s age. It were an easy 
matter to produce some thousands of his verses, which 
are lame for want of half a foot, and sometimes a whole 


one, and which no pronunciation can make otherwise. | 


We can only say that he lived in the infancy of our 


and thus nothing is brought to perfection at the | 


We must be children before we grow men.” 


When such ideas as these passed current in the 
higher walks of criticism, what is there in Cam- 
Buscan to be surprised at ? 

There is another passage in Milton — one often 

even at the present day—which appears 
to me to give a still lower idea of his appreciation 


of our early writers. It is in the Allegro; where, | 

in speaking of the great and glorious Shakspeare, 

whose peculiar faculty it was to body forth all 

that is genuine and noble in the character of man, 

he can find no higher praise to give him than 

that of being — 
“ 


Nature's child, 
wood-notes wild.” 


Starrorp Carey. 


Tas Orv Eneuise Gentieman (3 S. vi. 
413.)—The words on which this deservedly popu- 
lar song is founded appear in the Percy Anec- 
doles; the music is partly taken from Ji Matri- 
monio Segreto by Cimarosa, and the Irish air of 
“The last Rose of Summer.” Mr. Purday pub- 
lished them, in combination, previous to Mr. 
Mori. The legal proceedings referred to were as 
follows :—Mr. Murray, the manager of the Edin- 


Warbling his native 


burgh Theatre, was nominally the plaintiff, the | 


real one being Mr. Robertson, his publisher ; Mr. 
Collard and Mr. Addison were security fur the 
wsts. The trial, which lasted three days (Jan. 
13, 16, 17, 1834) took p'ace at the Count of 
King’s Bench, before Le. Denman; the At- 
torney-General Sir John Cumpbell was the lead- 
ing counsel for the plaintiff, and Sir James Scarlett 


for the defendant. The asserted method of ex- | 


amination of Tom Cooke is a pure invention; Sir 

I. prspeced such an exhibition, but it was 
led by the judge. 

A full report of the trial appeared in The 

nes and Morning Herald of Jan. 14, 17, 18. 

It is also appended, in detail, in the still copy- 

Tight edition of the song published by C. H. 

rday, Marlborough Street, Regent Street, to 

is also appended the anéient version of the 

* James GItBert. 


[We have received several other communications on 
ais subject ; among others, one from Mr. Purpay, 
Gving an account of the origin of the song; but we 
elect the preceding Reply for publication, because it fur- 
tsbes the information which our correspondent, AN 

TEMPLAR, required, and the following because it 


1 O°] the origin of the story quoted by him. | 


Many years ago, I copied what I now an- 
nex from a newspaper, the name of which I do 
| not recollect. It clearly refers to the same matter 
| a8 in the account given by your correspondent ; 

and, as it would seem to me, is more likely to be 
| Correct : — 
| Ata trial in the Court of King’s Bench (June, 1883), 
| between certain publishing Tweedledums and Tweedle- 
| dees, as to an alleged piracy of an arrangement of ‘ The 

Old English Gentleman’ (an old English air, by the 
| bye), T. Cooke was subpoenaed as a witness. On 
| cross-examination by Sir James Scarlett, that learned 
| counsel rather flippantly said: ‘ Now, Sir, you say that 

the two melodies are the same, but different. What do 
you mean, Sir?’ Tom promptly answered: ‘I said that 
| the notes in the two copies were alike, but with a differ- 
| ent accent.’ Sir James: ‘What is musical accent?’ 
Cooke: ‘ My terms are a guinea a lesson, Sir’ [a loud 
laugh). Sir James [rather ruffled]: ‘Dont mind your 
terms here—I ask you what is musical accent? Can you 
see it?’ Cooke: ‘No,’ Sir James: ‘Can you feel it?’ 
Cooke: ‘A musician can’ [great laughter]. Sir James 
[very angrily]: ‘Now pray, Sir, don’t beat about the 
ush ; but tell his Lordship and the jury, who are sup- 
| posed to know nothing about it, the meaning of what 
| you call accent.’ Cooke: ‘Accent in music is a stress 
laid on a particular note—as you would lay a stress on 
any given word, for the purpose of being better under- 
stood. If I were to say, You are an ass, it rests on ass; - 
but were I to say, Vou are an ass, it rests on you Sir 
James.’ Reiterated shouts of laughter by the whole 
| Court, in which the Bench joined, followed this repartee. 
| Silence being obtained, Lord Denman, the judge, with 
much seeming gravity, accosted the chop-fallen Counsel : 
| «Are you satisfied, Sir James?’ Sir James (deep red as 
| he naturally was, to use poor Jack Reeves’s words) had 
| become Scarlett in more than name, and in a great huff 
said: ‘The witness may go down.’” 


| G. 


Danisu Serriements 1x Devonsume (3" S. 
| vi. 365.) —In tracing the settlement of colonies 
| from abroad, it would always be desirable to ex- 
| amine how far the indication afforded by the 
name of the place is borne out by the character 
of the population. In most parts of England, the 
| marks of individuality are fast wearing out. But 
| at Beer, near the mouth of the Otter—one of 
the places claimed by Mr. Taylor as of Danish 
origin—the inhabitants certainly had till lately, 
and probably have still, a very distinct character ; 
altogether different from anything to be seen in 
all the country round about, and suggesting —as 
it appears to me—a Phenician rather than a 
northern origin. Has the early history of these 
people ever been investigated ? P. S.C. 


| Huntrye Sone (3" S. vi. 415.)—I cannot sup- 
ply the music, but I beg to refer W. M. J. for 
the words of the hunting song to a collection, en- 
titled Songs of the Chace, 2nd edition, Sherwood, 
Neely, & Jones, 1811. Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me whether T. Gordon, whose 
name I find written with a pencil in the title-page, 
was the compiler of this collection ? 
R. 8S. Egerton Warsveton. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Adam and the Adamite ; or, the Harmony of Scripture an 
) By D. M‘Causland, LL.D. Bentley. 
1864. 


Dr. M‘Causland is an t geologist and an orthodox 
Christian, and in this work he endeavours to harmonise 
the statements of Science and of Revelation. He heartil 
accepts the recent discoveries of a pre-Adamite rn 
as proved by the flint-instruments of France and En 
land, the metallic weapons of Denmark, and the su 
merged dwellings in the Swiss lakes. He accepts the 
7 of three distinct races of Mankind—the Mongol, 

egro, and the Caucasian, as having each made their 
pearance at a separate date and on a different portion 
of our globe. He puts the latest conclusions of Science 
on these points in an intelligible and popular way, and 
argues that these conclusions are far more in accordance 
with the statements of the Book of Genesis, than 1 
opinion of the Unity of Mankind, and their c 
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scent from Adam about 6000 years ago. The book ‘is 
interesting, attractive, and useful. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of St. Peter’s College. 
By the Rev. R. W. Norman, M.A., Warden, 
(Parkers, Oxford and London.) 


These Sermons have been made public, the author in- 
forms us, in order that the religious teachings of Radley 
may be more fully known. And they are calculated to 
give the parents of the scholars every confidence in the 
soundness and loving discreetness of the addresses to 
which their boys have to listen. They are scholarly, 
thoughtful, and kindly discourses, and would supply 
many a hint to those who are called to address the 
young. 

Appendix to the Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture; containing an Account of Books published by Lite- 
rary and Scientific Societies and Printing Clubs; Books 
printed at Private Presses; Privately Printed Series and 
the principal Literary and Scientific Serials. Compiled 

by Henry G. Bohn. (Bohn.) 

This Appendix to Lowndes will probably be found by 
all Bookmen — whether Students or Dealers—the most 
useful part of this very useful book. Had it been accom- 
ory by a classified Index of Subjects to show what 

been printed by Printing Clubs or private enterprise, 
it would ion been by far the most valuable bibliograph- 
ical volume which has been published. for years. As it 
is, the information which it gives as to what the various 

Printing Societies and Clubs have issued, and what the 

industry of such men as Prince Lucien Buonaparte, Mr. 

Collier, Mr. Halliwell, and Mr. Maidment, have given to 

the world, is most valuable. We are sorry that Mr. 

Bohn has not reprinted the Lists of the Publications of 

the Society of Antiquaries and the Shakespeare Society, 

as they could have given completeness to the book ; and 
why are we furnished with a List of the Members of the 

Philobiblon Society, and not of the Roxburghe and other 
u 
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Dosti Usrvenerry Review, No.6. Dublin 18s. 8vo. 
Lanen Muwzavm Posticoncm Hissaxta, xtc. London, 1852. 2 Vols. 


Posrvtares any Dara. No. 21, &c. 1852. 
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Cc Usrvensrtry Cacenpan for 1799, 1805, 1809. Or othervolumes 
will be exchanged. 
Wanted by 7. R. Union Society, Cambridge. 
Devenarn’s Geneatoorcit Cotnecrions netative to tax Fasty or 
Bracuaven, folio, with Trees, &c. &c. 
Wanted by Ar. KR. B. Blackader, %, Trinity Square, Southwark. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


Ocr Curreruas Nomezr containing, among other appropriate 
one by r. Chappell on the C hristmas Waite. and one on the Fiera 
b Dileuh. eH hi don Sat “FE £5 

urda January Tth, the first _—~ aa New Folens wil kk 
printed nted from new types cast expressly for “ N. & Q.” 

E. Howanv. The translation of Horace. Book IT. Ode V6, by Warren 
Hastings, has been printed. Jt will be found in his Life in the Annual 
Biography, vol. iii. p. 250. 

I. We are much obliged for the words 
but we have already printed them. See 3rd 

Anrtaxenxes Surrn will, we think, find all pio known 7. de 

subject of the poem ae N. & Q.” 2nd 8. iv. 1, 21, 41 


A. E. Lownpss. “ Machiavellian." 

R. T. G. “ The Curse of Scotland" has been very fully treated ‘in 
First Series, q. v. The first Charade, which has already been sent 
us, as wréten by Archbishop Whately, shall appear in C 
Number. The second is inadmissible, the answer being gross in the 
treme. 
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Rane A C—- 4 list of the works of 
wenty-two in number) is printed at the end a, 
L Purity of the Primitive Church of 
nce upon the Church .L 
‘tor’s last wor biogra, 
British Magacine, 1832, vol. i. pp. 321, 432, 553. 


al: M. W. The sent bed ings, Un ; in devi 
things, Char ia attributed to Moleachthon 


, Liberty; in all things, Charity.” 
there reference has not been discovered. See“ N. & Q." Ae ull ms 


Ante O'Baavrry will find the tune of “ Pode) 's or Paggis- 
ton's /'ound™ in Mr. Chappell's Popular Musi the Uiden Time, pp- 
123, 771. 


eenste™-— ard 8. vi. p. 438, col. 1. line 35, for “Task " read “Table 
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